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Green Lhumb? 


Used to be— the man with the know-how, the ‘‘green thumb”’, 
was the man with the extra profit at the end of the shipping season. 


‘T’ain’t necessarily so any more! 
There’s so much to this business of growing citrus, few folks can 


keep track of it. That’s where the Wilson & Toomer Representa- 
tive can help you. Knowing such things is one of his jobs. 
Wilson & Toomer, of course, has grown up with the citrus business. 
W & T men know all the old standbys in fertilizers and pesticides. 
More than that they know also about combination sprays and the 
other things that can help reduce the per box production costs of 
fruit, produce high quality fruit and maintain good profits. 


So call the Wilson & Toomer Representative. He lives right near 
you. He’ll be glad to come by and help you with your planning. 
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The first real hurricane of the 
season has passed the citrus area 
by with good rainfall over most of 
the area and little if any fruit 
damage. The primary problems 
for October from a spray stand- 
point are centered around red 
scales and rust mites. These will 
continue to be the major problems 
in many groves for the next 30 
days. 

Scales 

Reports are still coming into the 
Experiment Station to the effect 
that red scale control has not been 
satisfactory. Some growers blame 
the use of parathion, others blame 
the use of a new brand of oil, and 
still others blame the fact’ that 
they are using a different type of 
spray equipment than _ previously. 
Actually the major reason for the 
increase in red scales probably lies 
in weather conditions. Certainly 
this is the worst year for red 
that the citrus grower has 
experienced for some time. There 
is no real indication as yet that the 
problem is lessening and it is 
anticipated that sprays will be ap- 
plied during October for the con- 
trol of this insect. In general, 
purple have not presented 
the problem that red scales have. 
However, purple scales are present 


scales 


scales 


in large numbers in many groves 
and some growers may find it 
necessary to apply a second spray 
for their control. So far as the 
age of the scales is concerned, 
October should be a _ satisfactory 
month for spraying purple scale. 
In the case of red scale, generations 
seem to be more mixed up this 
summer than usual. This problem 
has been complicated by two 
scalicides already having been ap- 


plied in some groves and it is im- 
possible at this time to make a 
general prediction for this species. 


It is desirable to spray when most 
of the scales are present as young 
scales, and if possible this should 


be ascertained in planning the time 
spray 
sprays are applied, 
an advance 
anc solids. 
time 


application. If oil 
they will have 
effect upon coloring 
In addition, oil at this 
and later is apt to 


of the 


of year 





wood. Parathion 
sprays offer the best means of 
scale control for the fall and win- 
ter months. There will be less in- 
jury to the tree and there will be 
no adverse effect upon fruit color 
or solids. Where infestiations are 
heavy, the poundage should be in- 


produce dead 


creased to at least 1 2/3 lbs. of a 
15 percent wettable material per 
100 gallons of spray. After tem- 


reached a_ point 
remaining below 
88°, DN may be included in the 
parathion application if desired. 

There has been no change in the 
previous recommendation which 
stated that parathion sprays should 
not be applied closer than 30 days 
to harvest. This recommendation 
stands and it should’ be kept in 
mind by the Production Manager 
as well as the man in charge of 
picking fruit. A little careful 
planning should do away with the 
desire or the necessity for picking 
fruit before 30 days have elapsed 
after a parathion application. In 
some cases it will be desirable to 
wait until picking has taken place 
before the parathion spray is made. 

Plant Bugs 

This is the time of year when 
plant bug or pumpkin bug infesta- 
tions often cause damage to citrus 
groves. It is suggested that grow- 
ers check leguminous cover crops, 
particularly in tangerines or early 
oranges, for the presence of either 


peratures have 
where they are 


green stink-bugs or plant bugs. 
These species of inseets build up 
on this type of cover crop and 


later may transfer their activities 
to the ripening fruits. If these 
insects are not yet present in large 
numbers, it is -desirable to disc 
under the cover crop. This will 
prevent a build-up of the insects 
in the affected grove. However, 
if large numbers of bugs are al- 
ready present, the discing may force 
the bugs onto the trees, and if 
such is the case, the grower should 
either not disc or be prepared to 
spray or dust for the control of 
the insects. Old watermelon fields 
adjacent to citrus groves are com- 
mon sources of infestation, and it 
would pay growers to check such 
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fields 
bugs. 
any grower 


for the 


We 


presence of these 
will appreciate having 
contact us if plant 
bugs are found in any grove in 
large numbers. Consult the Citrus 
Experiment Station for recom- 
mended sprays or dusts. 
Rust Mites 
rust mites have be- 
since applying the 
parathion-sulfur 
necessitated sul- 
for their 
the Citrus 
increases in rust 
have been rapid 
and it is sug- 
growers check 
if they desire to 


In general, 
plentiful 
summer oil or 
spray. This has 
fur sprays or dusts 
trol. In plots at 
periment Station 
mite infestations 
during September 
gested that all 
groves carefully 


come 


con- 
Ex- 


prevent rust mite injury. In late 
October, or after temperatures 
have been reduced below 88°, it 


is suggested that DN be included 
with sulfur in the sprays or dusts. 
Mites 

In general, purple mite popula- 
tions have shown material decreases 
during late August and Septem- 
ber, and as yet there is no evi- 
dence of increasing purple mite 
infestations. It is too early to be 
sure, but it may be expected that 
mites will be severe this fall since 
large numbers have been present 
in groves during the summer 
months. In view of this _ fact, 
groves should be checked in Oc- 
tober with particular emphasis on 
the tops of the trees where mites 
often appear first. It is suggested 


Purple 


that growers plan to include DN 
in sulfur dusts or sprays applied 
in late October. As noted above 
DN may safely be included where 
temperatures are staying below 
88° in the afternoon. In order 
for DN to be effective, good 
coverage must be obtained. , 

For additional information all 


the Florida Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tions at either Lake Alfred or Ft. 
Pierce. 


A new home demonstration club 
has been organized in the Fort Green 
ecmmunity under direction of Mrs. 
Trances P. Dennington, Hardee County 


home agent. 
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There Is No Better [ime || 
Than Right Now... 











To condition your groves to withstand any ravages 
of weather or pests . . . while at the same time 
providing your trees with the health and strength 
to develop the biggest and best crop possible. 


For many years this firm has been doing just this sort of 

a job most effectively for a large group of Florida’s most 

successful citrus growers .. . our Florida Favorite Fertili- 
zers are recognized for the splendid success they have 

achieved in building trees and in producing far beyond the 

average amount of top quality fruit. 


Naturally this quality in crops is a direct reflection 
of the quality of our fertilizers . . . and our staff 
of Field Service Men look upon each individual 
customer’s grove as a personal responsibility, with 
the result that every grove we service has its par- 
ticular problems thoroughly diagnosed by these 
expert production men. 


Right now is the time to start the task of supplying your 
trees with the plant foods they require to carry them 
through the coming winter months and to provide nourish- 
ment for the big crop whic’: has been predicted. 


We invite the most thorough investigation of 
every citrus grower ... and want to remind you, 
too, that our fertilizer is delivered directly to 
your grove when you want it in our own fleet of 
delivery trucks. 
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Florida. Entered as second class matter February 16, 1920, at 
1879. Entered as second class 


matter June 19, 1933, at the post office at Bartow, Florida, under act of March 3, 1879. 











Program Of The Florida 


Citrus Commission... . 


This is a happy occasion for me. 
I am honored to be invited to speak 
on the same program with so many 
eminent citrus authorities, both in 
the practical and the _ scientific 
fields. 

The annual Citrus Growers In- 
stitute at Camp McQuarrie is 17 
years old. 

The Florida Citrus Commission 
is just two years younger. 

Both have accomplished — great 
things for the citrus industry of 
Florida. 

I am sure both will accomplish 
great things in the years to come. 

The Institute and the Commis- 
sion are instruments of the growers 
of Florida citrus. Each has the 
identical ultimate goal—betterment 
of the industry. 

I don’t suppose it ever has been 
the privilege of a Florida Citrus 
Commission chairman to address the 
Institute under more _ favorable 
auspices than I find here today. 

Our industry is prospering as 
never before. 

Grove prices have reached sub- 
stantial figures. 

Great blocks of Eastern capital 
have been invested in citrus groves 
and processing plants. 

Distribution is on a nationwide 
basis 

Almost every one in the citrus 


. Address By... 

W. F. ROBINSON, CHAIRMAN, 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, 
AT CITRUS INSTITUTE, 
CAMP McQUARRIE, AUG. 31, 1950 


business is happy—a most unusual 
situation. 

What are the fundamental factors 
underlying ttis prosperity and how 
has the Floida Citrus Commission 
contributed to it? 

Briefly I would like to tell you 
my opinions on these questions and 
then I want to tell you of the 
plans and ideas which your Florida 
Citrus Commission is working upon 
with the per box taxes you pay 
to keep your Commission in busi- 
ness. 

Down through the modern history 
of the citrus industry our produc- 
tion kas grown by leaps and bounds, 
stimulated ct various intervals by 
new methods of utilization and the 
vast untapped markets for our pro- 
ducts these methods have unleashed. 

Back in the 1930’s single strength 
canned juices and segments were 
developed. 

This caused a spurt of grove 
plantings and a climb in the sales 
volume of the industry. 

Despite the impetus supplied by 
the usage of millions of boxes of 


oranges in single strength products 
tre nationwide depression and what 
we considered an over production 
of oranges and grapefruit had our 
industry in a sad plight in 1934. 

Bankruptcies were frequent and 
thousands of acres of grove went 
uncared for because growers couldn’t 
find the dollars needed to buy fer- 
tilizer. 

Uncle Sam and his Department 
of Agriculture gave us a helping 
hand with their Triple A plan and 
various credit arrangements for 
agricultural purposes. 

The industry members were so 
concerned about the situation, how- 
ever, that they decided to try to 
pull themselves out of the mire 
of financial despair. 

The result was the Florida Citrus 
Commission formed under the ad- 
ministration of former Governor 
Dave Sholtz. 

A per box advertising tax was 
placed upon your fruit and a pro- 
gram of promotion started which 
has grown with the size of the 
crop, but at the same tax figure 
voted into law when the Commis- 
sion was started. 

Along came the war. The gov- 
ernment’s tremendous buying pro- 
gram gave our industry a distribu- 
tion which never before had been 
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possible. Florida citrus found 
all over the world. 

At the war’s end came a collapse 
of the single strength juice market. 
All the harmony within the industry 
which resulted from wartime 


perity disappeared overnight. 


was 


pros- 


In a single season the income of 
the industry dropped from $162,- 
000,000.00 to $47,000,000.00. Many 
growers and faced bank- 
ruptcy. 

When 
blackest 
been born and already was in com- 
mercial production. orange 
concentrate was being produced in 
1945-46 in the amount of 226,000 
gallons. 

It was 


processors 


clouds were 


preduct 


the financial 


however, a had 


Frozen 


good, tasted good and 
sold rapidly and easily. 

Fresh 
created through a discovery of the 
Florida Citrus 
staff. 

Dr. L. G. MacDowell and tis 
co-workers developed the 
famous system of “cut-back” which 
the producer to add 
the 

product 


orange concentrate was 


Commission research 


now 


fresh 
This 


commercially 


enabled 
juice to 
made the 
feasib!e. 

I am a comparative 
to the Florida Citrus Commission. 
I have yet to my 
it is without false modesty 
say to you that the Florida Citrus 
Commission researc) staff pumped 
through their scientific efforts. 
life blood the industry 

Overnight a 
opened 


concentarte. 


newcomer 


spurs. So 
that I 


earn 


into citrus 
market 


concen- 


collosal 
by the 


new 
was new 
trate product. 

For the first time in the history 
of the State Eastern capital 
investing huge sums of money in 
and in 


began 


our our precessing 
plants. 

The 
the 


t'e history 


groves 
industry had become 

food investment in 
of food mechandisin’. 
The industry’s income rose to the 
highest peak in history—$175,000,- 
000.00 for the past season. 

I believe that if 
Citrus Commission 
other 
existence, 
concentrate 
the everlasting t 
of the entire industry. 

The past members of the Florida 
Citrus Commission—some 50 _ prac- 
tical fruit men Dave Sholtz 
first appointed his first commission 
deal of time 
energy to your 


citrus 
greatest 


the Florida 


had done no 


thing in its 15 years of 
the development of the 
process entitles it to 


anks and support 


since 
have given a great 
and thought 
affairs. 


and 


THE 


CITRUS 


The present members neglect their 
own businesses to work on industry 
they 
responsibility w- ich 
their 
realize 


because recognize 
and 


placed 


problems 

the honor 
has shoul- 
that 
accom- 
benefit 


been upon 
ders and because they 
the Commission 
reflected to the 
of every who grows or 
citrus—in fact any one who 
their liveli’ood in Florida. 
The concentrate business this year 
utilization 
oranges, a 


whatever 
plishes is 
one pro- 
cesses 
makes 
has attained the of some 
18,000,000 boxes of 
tremendous proportion of the crop, 
32% per cent. 

that 
pos- 


conviction 
marketing 
have 


It is 
the 
sibilities of 


deep 

the 
product 

Frozen 


my 
surface of 
this 
been scratched as yet. 
the future 
industry. 

every 


not 
con- 
centrates are and the 
tope cf 


We 


our 


must use effort to 


protect their quality, to push their 


their reputation. 
prosperity of te- 
of the work of 

Florida Citrus 


department 


scales and guard 
I repeat—the 

cay is the result 
yesterday by your 
Commission — research 

under the direction and 
of the more than 50 practical fruit 
without 
Commission. 


inspiration 


men who have served com- 
pensation on te 

I rea'ize what a great record 
of accompliskment has been handed 
the 
and I pledge yeu that every 
sent member of the Commission will 
ttrain every and 
brain cell to carry on the tradition 


heigiten 


down to present Commission 


pre- 
muscle every 
of accomplishment and to 
the fame and reputation which our 
predecessor Commissioners | anded 
down to us. 

To sum up my 

“What 
factors 


answer to the 
the funda- 
our pre- 
part did 
creating 


are 
behind 


question, 
mental 
sent prosperity and what 
the play in 
them?” let me say: 

1. Fresh frozen concentrate 
diction 
Citrus 


Commission 


pro- 
methods, developed by the 
Commission — which your 

money financed, have mace yeu 
many profit dollars—and will make 
you many 
2. Ku'es and regulations 
lished by t°e Commission to govern 
our industry and promulgated under 
created by the Florida 
helped develop 
customers 


more. 
estab- 


laws Le2is- 
new 


for 


have 
and 
Citrus. 

intensive advertisin 
conducted down through 
has preached the story of 
every 


lature 
friends new 
Florica 
3. An pre- 
gram the 
years 
Florida citrus to 


the nation. 


corner of 
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1, Transportation rates and oth« 
industry give 


study an 


have been 


intelligent 


problems 
close and 
action. 
You created a continuing Boa 
of Directors when you formed t’ 
Florida Citrus Commission an 
your members have served fait! 
fully and successfully. The indu 
try is to be congratulated becau: 
so many of its fine members hav: 
been willing to give of their time 
for the benefit of all of us. 
Your Citrus Commission is a 
public body serving under the laws 
of the State. Its members must 
report to the people. The Com- 
mission is responsible to you through 
your elected public officials. This 
is te type of democratic group 
which kest serves under oar Ameri- 
When 


have 


form of government. 
my days on the Commission 
come to an end I pledge you my 
effor's to that the 
and substance cf the Commission 
is maintained. I believe that it 
type of regu’atory body 
will serve our industry 
as long as there is an orange grown 
in Florida. 


And 


can 


best see form 


is the 


which best 


tell 
plans of 


would like to 
about tie 
Commission for the 


now I 
you something 
tre presen! 
coming year. 

First of all let me 
that the Research Department, up- 
on which we spend $100,000.00 of 
your money annually, is not restin’ 
on its laurels. 

Present'y it is attempting to im- 
rrove tke results obtained from con- 
centrating grapefruit and 
fruit and orange blends. It is 
and means of blending 
juices of certain types of or- 
successf ally. 

It is working diligently on the 
ceeay control problem. Closely 
allied with the Food and Drug Ad- 
compounds 


assure you 


concentrate 


grape- 

seek- 
ing 
the 


anges 


ways 


more 


minis! ration certain 
wich control stem-end rot are being 
explored. 

Our research department will 
continue to pay the industry hand- 
some dividends. 

The 3 per cent of your mor 
we spend to help solve transpo} 
tion problems goes to help supp: 
the Leag 


cf Orlando. 


and Shirpers 


Savings in freight a 


Growers 
amount to 1} 
dollars. You already ha 
heard about this work from t 
energetic and capable work |lorse 
of that organization, Mr. Gordon 
Stedman, so I will not go int» 
further detail except to say tha 


icing rates alone 


lions of 
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this long established Florida Citrus 
Commission department certainly 
has my wholehearted support. 

There are many, many things 
which come under the watchful 
eye of t"e Commission in its regu- 
latory capacity. 

1. We establish grade standards 
for fresh and canned citrus. 

2. We prescribe methods for test- 
ing and sampling for maturity and 
grade regulation. 

3. We register labels. 

1, We types of 
containers to be used for shipping 
fruit. 

5. We 


of these containers. 


prescribe the 


prescribe the marketing 

6. We make rules covering the 
use of color-added and rules for 
the stamping of fruit. 

7. We govern the shipment of 
freeze damaged citrus. 

8. We issue licenses to qualified 
dealers. 

9. We regulate 
practices and many other things. 


coloring room 


The work of defending te laws 
of Florida 
dustry falls on the shoulders of 


voverning the citrus in- 


the Commission. 

This burden has been particu- 
uarly heavy since the passage of 
the quality Citrus Code of 1949. 

The Commission’s lawyers have 
been successful in a large part in 
defending the new laws. 

For myself I hope tat they are 
100 per cent successful because I 
am convinced that the higher ma- 
turity standards and the quality 
stabilization laws have had a great 
part to play in the success of the 
past season. 

Certainly they will have a con- 
tinued effect on the success of 
seasons to come, for the mere pres- 
ence of quality rules and regulations 
wich spell honest fruit will be a 
great help to the advertising ef- 
forts we plan to put forth in the 
future. 

We have formed a 
committee in an attempt to give 
the industry an interested forum 
in which to discuss the pros and 
cons of any future legislation. 
Robert Wooten is the chairman of 
this group and he plans meetings 
with any and all factors in tke 
industy which would like to have 
changes made in the present laws 
or which have new bills to present 
to the legislature. 

Your Commission’s aim is a co- 
orerative helpfulness and a_ con- 
stant safeguarding of your _in- 
tevests and the good name of the 


legislative 


we 
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Florida citrus products you _ sell. 
We invite your help. 

Recently we c°anged advertising 
agencies. 

We did this because our adver- 
tising committee felt that J. Walter 
Thompson, the biggest advertising 
agency in the world, has a program 
which would put more dollars in 
your pockets. 

The Commission 
more fruit at prices fair to the 
grower, the processor and shipper, 
the trade and the wiéolesaler, the 
retailer and the consumer. 


wants to sell 


It has been continuously brought 
to cur attention that we have more 
fruit to sell every year. The new 
plantings which rapidly are ap- 
preaching the commercial bearing 
stage probably will give us a 150,- 
000,000 box crop in the not too 
cistant future. 

This presents a tremendous ad- 
vertising and merc*andising prob- 
lem. This problem and its solution 
led us to J. Walter Thompson, an 
agency which bills more than $125,- 
000,000.00 annually. 

Since 1950 the Thompson firm 
has been studying our business in 
the hope t-at some day they would 
obtain the job of selling Florida 
citrus. They are not newcomers 
to our prob!ems. 

They have a tremendous mer- 
ccandising organzation and_ they 
promise to turn over its full power 
to the Florida citrus account. 

One of the first Thompson ef- 
forts will be to try to get the 
restaurants and hote!s and drug 
stores of the nation to enlarge 
the glass in which they serve 
citrus juices from six to ten or 
twelve ounces. 

“We will try to make your old 
customers use more citrus uncon- 
ssiously,” Thompson officials told 
us in New York recently. This 
type of merchandising thinking 
makes us hopeful that our new 
advertising agency will help you 
and me sell more fruit. 

The agency plans a down to 
earth black and whilte newspaper 
advertising campaign, appealing to 
the housewife t-rough the media 
she reads every day. 

The Florida citrus industry hasn’t 
enough money to spend to make 
a fancy, 4-color magazine adver- 
tising program pay off. There are 
many who believe Florida should 
have more dvertising money to 
spend. Of course we will have 
more as the size of the crop in- 


creases. However, the size of the 
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selling job becomes intensified tre- 
mendously as the size of the crop 
grows. I believe we need a five- 
cent across the board advertising 
tax to properly place our citrus 
products before the buying public 
of the nation. I would appreciate 
hearing from all segments of the 
industry about such a program. 
Florida’s citrus program has 
grown to greatness as a free enter- 


prise. 
During times of low prices and 
industy weaknesses our 15,000 


srowers lose a little of their rugged 
individualism for a time but their 
main characteristic down through 
the years of the growth of the in- 
dustry has been rugged individual- 
ism. 

This characteristic has paid div- 
idends. Back in 1924 the industry’s 
income was $12,700,000.00. Its 
rise to $175,000,000.00 or more 
this season cannot be matched by 
the record of any other food pro- 
duct. 

There is no freer market in the 
world for a farm product than 
there is for Florida citrus. There 
is no central control to allocate 
fruit to different channels of trade. 
There is no power to withhold fruit 
from any market or any outlet in 
order to maintain an _ artificial 
price. No government floors or 
subsidies are involved except in 
time of war. Supply and demand 
alone fix our price structure. 

So it is that our Florida citrus 
grower has become increasingly 
prosperous down through the years 
because he and his agents have 
striven mightily to increase the de- 
mand for Florida citrus. 

The quality Citrus Code of 1949 
was an effort in this direction. 


Our new wonder concentrate 
products are helping in the same 
direction. And they didn’t just 


happen to appeal to the public 
taste. Tey were advertised heavily 
by their producers, in addition to 
the funds spent by your Commis- 
sion, 

In looking toward the future I 
would estimate that the prosperity 
of Florida’s citrus industry will be 
measured by our willingness to 
spend for increased demand and 
consumption, to continue to de- 
liver honest merchandise at honest 
prices. 

We are the masters of our fate. 
No artificial formula can give our 
industry any lasting help. 

We must grow good fruit, pack 
good fruit and sell good fruit. 
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Present Situation, Outlook And 
Competition In The Citrus Industry 


This rather fantastic commodity 
we’re dealing with—Florida citrus 
—is a unique product in the field 
of agriculture. It’s a fabulous pro- 
duct but it’s not one I relish talk- 
the field of outlook. 
reason I don't 


ing about in 
Perhaps one 
talking about the outlook for citrus 
is that I don’t expect to be able 
to tell a group of Florida citrus 
growers a thing that they 
haven’t already thought of them- 
selves at time or another. 
There’s no men in this 
of agriculture in Florida 
who are more on their toes—more 
up-to-the-minute about the _ busi- 
ness of producing and marketing 
their product—than Florida citrus 
growers. 

No, all I expect to do is assemble 
in short discussion qa few of the 


relish 


single 


one 
group of 
business 


points I can think of that may have 
a bearing on the outlook for Flori- 


da citrus. If we can conclude with 
just a slightly better organized 
idea of what to expect from the 
future, then I will have accom- 
plished my purpose. 

By all the usual yardsticks, we 
should be able to deal rather in- 
telligently with the outlook for 
Florida citrus. You have never 
heard an economist yet talk about 
the outlook for any commodity or 
the factors affecting the price of 
that commodity that he didn’t 
launch into a discourse about sup- 
ply and demand. 

I certainly don’t know of any 
Florida agricultural commodity 
about which we have more advance 
information as to the supply factor 
in the season ahead. Right now— 
in fact, two or three months ago— 
practically every citrus grower in 
the state had formed a fairly close 
estimate as to how many boxes 
of citrus he would market during 
the 1950-51 season—barring a 
freeze or hurricane. You are all 
very much aware of the size of 
the crop and condition of the trees 
in the groves that you pass as you 
travel up and down the highways. 
I wish we were able to determine 
in advance with as much accuracy 
the supplies of other agricultural 
commodities as we are with citrus. 


F. W. PARVIN, ASSO. ECONOMIST, 
FARM MANAGEMENT, 
AT MEETING CITRUS INSTITUTE, 
CAMP McQUARRIE 


With this advance estimate of 
the supplies of citrus that will be 
offered to the American public, and 
with a fairly good idea as to what 
the purchasing power of that Amer- 
ican public will be during the mar- 
keting ahead, we have the 
two for our 
outlook 


season 
important 
statement. 


elements 


Theoretically, we can say that 
with a 185 to 190 million box crop 
in the United States as a whole, 
and with the total personal income 
in the nation running at about the 
$215 billion level, prices for 1950- 
51 should average slightly below 
the 1945-46 season as far as the 
size of the concerned, 
but skould average considerably 
higher than 1945-46 insofar as 
the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican public is concerned. How- 
ever, I don’t think there’s a_per- 
son in this auditorium that expects 
that price situation to prevail in 
the season ahead. No, we _ will 
certainly have to probe more deeply 
tran the simple measures of the 
size of the crop and the total in- 
come of the buying public in order 
to arrive at a fair estimate of what 
may be in store for next season’s 
crop. 

Let’s look at that item of per- 
sonal income for a minute or two. 
I’ve tried to get around calling it 
demand, but that is really all it is 
insofar as Florida citrus is con- 
cerned. To me the demand for 
Florida citrus is nothing more than 
the number of dollars in the hands 
of the American housewife.  Per- 
haps I should qualify that by saying 
that the potential demand is found 
there, because from those same dol- 
lars must come the weekly pay- 
ments on the electric stove, the 
monthly payment on the new car, 
the rent, baby’s shoes, and every 
other item used in family living. 
In that very realistic sense, those 
items are in competition with Flor- 
ida oranges. I sometimes wonder 


crop is 


if apples, peaches and pears con- 
stitute any more competition for 
Florida grapefruit than the easy- 
payment plan for household appli- 
ances. 

It is not necessary to look much 
beyond the sales statistics for the 
durable goods to see what happened 
to citrus prices in the 1946-47 
season. Purchasing power—or the 
potential demand for citrus—or the 
number of dollars in the hands of 
the American housewife—didn’t 
fall from 1945-46 to 1946-47; those 
items were climbing. (It’s true 
that citrus production increased by 
some 10 million boxes, but addi- 
tional purchasing power was enough 
to at least partially offset that.) 

I believe the reason for the dis- 
astrous decline in prices was wrap- 
ped up in those sales statistics I 
just mentioned. You will remem- 
ber that in 1945 and 1946 store 
shelves and display rooms were 
empty—yet people had more money 
to spend than at any time in his- 
tory. To the American public, that 
is a most distressing situation 
having money to spend and rela- 
tively few items to spend it on. 

At the beginning of the 1945-46 
citrus season, sales of the durable 
goods were running at about the 
$975 million mark. By the time 
the 1946-47 crop started moving 
in volume, sales of durable goods 
were up 132 percent. By the time 
the 1947-48 crop started moving in 
volume, sales of the durable goods 
were 205 percent above that 1945- 
46 level. And right now we are 
purchasing refrigerators, cars, neW 
homes, furniture, and a long list 
of other items at a rate about 310 
percent above that 1945-46 level. 

With the tremendous competition 
offered by these goods and the 
downward pressure they necessarily 
exert on Florida citrus prices, | 
am truly thankful that the Florida 
citrus industry doesn’t sit back and 
do “business as usual.” I am also 
glad that they don’t rely on run- 
ning to Washington to solve their 
difficulties. 

I don’t know how much cred 
should go to what groups, wha 
individuals, or the weather, for la: 
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year’s record prices. I am _ prin- 
cipally interested in the fact that 
the Florida citrus industry is made 
up of men who are constantly 
searching for more and better ways 
to market their commodity at a 
profit. I have no fear for the 
long-range success of Florida’s cit- 
rus industy when scientists capable 
of developing a superior product 
as the frozen concentrate are as- 
sociated with it. I have no fear 
for the long-range success of the 
Florida citrus industry when _ its 
growers are able to develop a 
marketing organization that they, 
themselves, control and one that is 
administered by them for their own 
good. 


I haven‘t the slightest idea how 
many acres may yet be planted 
to citrus in Florida, nor how long 
it will take California to “rapid 
decline” to a back seat in orange 
production, nor what Texas plans 
are in the years ahead. I do know, 
however, that means can be found 
to market, at a profit, more citrus 
than we have in prospect for the 
1950-51 season. 

Just think, for example, how 
much the development of the frozen 
concentrate kas stimulated the sales 
of citrus. And then consider how 
the development of a highly ac- 
ceptable non-frozen concentrate 
would reach still farther into areas 
where fresh fruit does not pene- 
trate in volume and where handling 
facilities for frozen products are at 
a premium. I am not a food scien- 
tist, so I’m talking of something 

about which I konw nothing, but 
I have faith in our research men 
and I don’t think there’s much doubt 
but that sooner or later, as the de- 
mand increases, such a product will 
be forthcoming. 


You hear on every hand con- 
jecture as to how much the use of 
frozen concentrate can be expanded 
beyond the 17 or more million boxes 
of fruit used this past season. I 
don’t suppose anyone knows how 
much it can be _ expanded. If 
everyone likes it as well as I, then 
the facilities for handling frozen 
food product would be the only 
limiting factor. I am a little con- 
cerned over that limiting factor, 
however—perhaps unduly concerned. 

At any rate, the phenominal ac- 
ceptance of frozen concentrate has 
been a most helpful item in what 
might otherwise have been a gloomy 
picture last year and even more 
so in the season ahead, because, 
as it looks from here, we'll not 
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be experiencing any short supply 
of oranges and grapefruit in the 
season ahead. 

Of course, there are no official 
estimates as yet to the size of 
the citrus crop for 1950-51. I 
know that every one of you have 
read the same unofficial statements 
and opinions that I have. These 
unofficial reports place our own 
citrus crop at anywhere from 95 
to 100 million boxes—some are 
predicting more than 100 million 
boxes. Unofficial estimates from 
Texas place their grapefruit crop 
at from 12 to 14 million boxes— 
compared with 6% million last 
season. From California we hear 
that their orange crop may be up 
by some 6 or 8 million boxes. 

If we put all these unofficial 
estimates together, we come up 
with a total 1950-51 possible crop 
of from 185 to 190 million boxes. 
That’s a large citrus crop by any 
measure. If we do send that much 
citrus to market, it won’t miss the 
record crops of 1946-47 and 1947- 
48 by far. 

Since my time is running out on 
me and I haven’t discussed the 
possible demand for Florida citrus 
in the season ahead, let me try to 
sum up this supply side of the 
picture: 

If we send—from the United 
States as a whole—190_ million 
boxes of fruit to market, we will 
be asking the American public to 
purchase 1% boxes of citrus per 
person. That compares with one- 
half box during the early 30’s and 
about one box per person during 
the early 40’s. 

Constant research, constant im- 
provement in grower organizations, 
and continued expansion in types 
of advertising, all these and many 
more items will make it possible 
to move next season’s fruit at a 
profit as well as the 150 million 
box crop we hear talk of in Flor- 
ida’s near future. 

Now, this demand situation. I 
have already told you that to me 
the potential demand for Florida 
citrus is nothing more than _ the 
number of dollars in the hands of 
the American housewife when she 
does her grocery shopping. The 
actual demand, of course, is the 
number of dollars she feels she 
can spend for Florida citrus. In 
other words, after she has made 
the payments on the refrigerator, 
car, and the new coat, paid the 
rent, and bought those items she 
classes as necessities, how much 
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money will she then spend for 
Florida citrus? 


Obviously, the strength of the 
demand for Florida citrus in the 
1950-51 season is closely related 
to the Korean situation. Raw pur- 
chasing power will certainly con- 
tinue at high levels through the 
1950-51 season. If the international 
picture continues to be dangerous, 
if more and more restrictions are 
placed on the production of con- 
sumer goods so as to. channel 
materials into the military program, 
then there would be more money 
available to spend on Florida citrus 
as well as other plentiful food 
items. If an all-out economic mobil- 
ization program becomes necessary, 
then the American public would 
soon be in the position they were 
during World War II—with plenty 
of money but few items to spend 
it on. Florida citrus certainly 
would not suffer under that type of 
situation. In addition, under this 
situation, the armed services would 
offer an expanded outlet. 

Under any forseeable situation 
in the next several months, I can’t 
see anything but a little stronger 
demand for Florida citrus—and it 
could be considerably stronger. 


The price of Florida citrus, then, 
in the 1950-51 season will be af- 
fected far more by the _ supply 
factor than by the demand factor. 


The extent to which your grower 
organization can prevent excessive 
weekly shipments, the success you 
have with your minimum price _ 
program, the ability to expand the 
frozen concentrate market appreci- 
ably—all these and the many other 
small items that go to make up 
this giant, the Florida citrus in- 
dustry, will determine what your 
financial statement at the season’s 
end will look like. I hope you 
will all be “in the black” this time 
next year and for all the years 
to come. 
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Some Observations On 
Snail Culture In Several 
Lake County Citrus Groves 


During the past several years we 
have been endeavoring to secure 
information as to the effects of 
various spray materials normally 
used in the control of citrus pests 
on the tree snails inhabiting citrus 
trees in certain groves. The re- 
sults of this survey are preliminary 
and are based entirely en _ field 
observations. It is expected that 
if and when research investigators 
are able to undertake the study of 
all phases of the snail question 
that they will more definitely show 
the relationships between pesticide 
useage and toxic relations to snail 
populations. 

It has been our observation re- 
peatedly that sulfur applications 
are not toxic to snails either in 
dust or liquid spray form. We 
have found a few dead snails in 
the wake of a direct blast of sulfur 
dust where the sulfur deposit was 
considerably heavier than is normal- 
ly applied to the foliage. We con- 
sider sulfur relatively non-toxic to 
snails. 

Oil emulsion sprays always re- 
sult in a lessening of the snail 
population. Whether the oil acts 
directly or indirectly on the snails 
we do not know, but since the 
length of time the snails live after 
an oil spray is applied is somewhat 
longer than wken more toxic ma- 
terials are applied we believe that 
at least a part of the toxicity of 
oil to snails is an indirect one. 

DN, either as a spray or dust, 
appears to be quite toxic to snails 
that are active at the time the 
material is applied. DN is often 
applied to trees at a time when 
snails are relatively inactive and 
it appears that the residual effect 
of the DN normally does not extend 
long enough into the active snail 
season to be toxic to the snails 
during tke time of their major 
activity. 

Copper sprays are toxic to snails. 
Copper apparently limits snail pop- 
ulations directly and indirectly by 
killing the snails outight and by re- 
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moving a major source of their 
food. 
Arsenic sprays are toxic. We 


observed grapefruit trees within a 
week after arsenic was applied and 
could not find a single living snail. 
Arsenic apparently kills the snails 
directly. 

Parathion also kills snails directly 
and rapidly. The fumigation effect 
of Parathion seems to be sufficient 
to kill snails since we found them 
dead in trees which were themselves 
not sprayed but were adjacent to 
ones that had been sprayed wit) 
Parathion. Whether Parathion also 
kills them on contact we do not 
know, but we assume that it does. 

I have been asked to say a few 


words about moving snails from 
one grove to another. The first 
precaution I would’ inject here 


would be to have the owner’s per- 
mission before gathering his snails 
or purchase them from a 
who produces and sells them. 
Snails get along best in 
or wet weather. Don’t move them 
when it is dry if you can help 
it. The most successful snail trans- 
planter I know waits until late fall 
or early winter when the snail 
population is at its peak and the 
snails are beginning to go dormant. 
He gathers the snails and places 
them in a large can in a dry corner 
of his car garage. There they 
hibernate thruout the winter. After 
a couple of good rains in the spring 
he takes his snails to the grove 
where he wants to introduce them 
and places four or five in the damp 
organic matter at the base of the 
trunk of the trees. When the 
trunks get wet by rain or dew 
the snail crawls up the trees. 
Some growers simply place paper 
sacks in the fork of the snail pop- 
ulated trees in the fall. The snails 
will attach themselves to the under- 


person 


damp 


side of the sacks during te winter 
for protection. When it is time to 
move the they simply pick 
up the bags and move then to the 
new tree and place them, one sack 
in the main fork of each tree. 
Moving the egg masses in July 


snails 


or August is sometimes successful 
but transplanted eggs seem to be 
more susceptible to predators and 
to drying out before they hatch 
t'an those that are left alone to 
hatch. 

Moving snails this time of year 
simply by picking the leaves they 
are on and attaching those leaves 
to leaves in the new tree is also 
successful. This should be 
when the trees are wet. 
growers simply pick the snails off 


done 
Some 


of the leaves and place them on 
foliage of the new tree but this 
is a little difficult if the leaves 


on the new tree are dry. You 
can always gather them at _ this 
time of year and place them in the 
moist organic matter at the foot 
of the trunk of the new tree, and 
trey will go up the first time it 
rains. 

There are a great many ways 
to transplant snails. Most any 
system is successful if the humidity 
in the new grove is high either 
by virtue of being located on a 
hammock soil or by the presence 
of heavy cover crops that keep 
the humidity high. 

Snails should not be transplanted 
to small trees since the humidity 
will probably not be satisfactory 
and the snails fall easy prey to 
birds. 

GRADE STANDARDS RE- 
VISED FOR CONCENTRAED 
ORANGE JUICE 


The U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture announced recently that U. § 
Standards for grades of frozen con 
centrated orange juice, schedule 
for publication in the Federal Re 
gister August 23, will become ef 
fective 30 days after such publica 
tion. 
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MILLIONS OF PLANT 
PARCELS INSPECTED 
AT FLORIDA PORTS 


than 
material 


More 11,000,000 parcels of 
plant from foreign coun- 
tries passed under the scrutiny of 
State Plant Board inspectors dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, Plant 
Commissioner Arthur CC. Brown 
recently. 

the 11,101,480 parcels 
materials and 814,092 
pieces of baggage inspected by 
Plant Board men were 8,009 par- 
cels of contraband plant material 
that were confiscated and 
stroyed they were 
tentially dangerous to the 
culture of Florida and the 

During the year, the commis- 
sioner said, Plant Board inspectors 
were on hand when 22,034 airplanes 
and 4,517 vessels from 94 
countries and seven foreign 
sessions arrived at Florida airports 
and 

Major plant pests intercepted by 
Plant Board inspectors included the 
Mediterranean fruit fly from Brazil, 
Mexican fruit fly from Guatemala, 
the blackfly from the Bahama _Is- 
lands, the bean pod borer from 
Puerto Rico and Venezuela, and 
sweet orange scab from Brazil and 
Paraguay. 

The Board’s grove staff inspected 
12,143,107 citrus grove trees, as 
well as a larger number of nursery 
plants than were inspected the pre- 
ceding year, Mr. Brown also re- 
ported. These inspections are to 
detect new insect pests and dis- 
eases that might enter the state 
in spite of quarantine and _ inspec- 
tions. 

The commissioner also pointed 
out that the Plant Board partici- 
rated in insect and disease investi- 
gations in two foreign countries to 
learn more about foreign pests and 
to develop ways of protecting Flor- 
ida egriculture from them. Much 
valuable information was obtained 
about tristeza, the disease that has 
killed thousands of sweet orange 
trees hudded on sour orange roots 
in South America, by Plant Board 
investigators in Argentina. The 
second foreign investigation was a 
of plant pests in Cuba by 
a Plant Board inspector and a U. 
S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine inspector. 

In his report Mr. Brown said the 
trenendous increase in airplane 
tray continues to be the major 
problem for the Plant Board in- 
spectors, 
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GROWERS SHOULD PUR- 
CHASE FERTILIZER NOW 


Will have all 
tilizer for 
spring 

Not 
their 

That is 


fer- 
and 


the 
fall 


farmers 
they need 
plantings? 
unless they store it on 
farms at once. 
the word which 
from The National Fertilizer 
sociation in Washington. 
Although the industry is fully 
equipped to meet everyone’s re- 
quirements, Dr. Russell Coleman, 
the organization’s president, 
that some farmers may be disap- 
pointed. Industry supplies now on 


comes 
As- 


says 
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hand must move steadily from the 
plants to the farm, he explains, so 
as to allow space for additional 
fertilizer to be produced and pro- 
cessed. 
outlook: 
steadily 
(2) 
Govern- 
wheat 


Factors affecting the 
(1) Fertilizer use has 
soared for the past 11 years. 
Announcement that the 
ment will support the 1951 
crop at 90 percent of parity. (3) 
Expectations that the Government 
will also hold supports up to the 
full 90 percent of parity for cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice and pea- 
nuts. 


corn, 


The importance of Fall fertilizing can- 


not be overemphasized 


in producing 


fruit of the highest quality which will 
return a greater profit to the grower. 


For early or mid-season fruit use care 


in applying nitrogen. 


Too little rather 


than too much is better for keeping 
fruit in the high-quality class. 


NACO is proud that its 5-star fertilizer 
program is producing fruit of superior 


quality. 


Have a NACO agent explain the 5-star 
program and COMPARE RESULTS! 


plus eomax 
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Popular consumer demand for 
citrus concentrate will establish 
the price per box on the tree to 
the grower, not a combination of 
the large concentrators, canners or 
packers. 

Never in the _ history of the 
citrus industry has so much good 
been accomplished for so many 
by a handful of enterprising con- 
centrators who were encouraged by 
a sound and effective citrus code. 

The estimate for this season’s 
crop of oranges will approximate 
65 million boxes. 

Last season there were only 4 
concentrate plants’ in operation 
and they absorbed approximately 
°5% of the orange crop. 

The 1950-51 season will have at 
least 12 concentrate plants, which 
will require 50% of this season’s 
crop of oranges. This’ will ap- 
proximate 32,750,000 boxes. 

The single strength canneries 
will require about 25% or 16,- 
375,000 boxes this season for their 
needs, particularly since the armed 
services are already placing sub- 
stantial orders with the canneries. 

This will only leave about 15,- 
875,000 boxes of oranges which 
will move to the fresh fruit markets 
through packing houses. 

The hue and cry of overproduc- 
tion is now a thing of the past. 
The grower has come into his 
own with the’ help of the citrus 
laws and the tremendous demand 
by consumers for these excellent 
products. 

The growers must not be dis- 
turbed by any false reports emanat- 
ing from selfish interests who may 
attempt to undermine the solid 
price structure established during 
the past season. 

The warehouses of concentrators 
were practically depleted of all of 
last season’s crop by the end of 
August. 

The concentrators, the _ single 
strength canneries and the _ pack- 
ing houses will actively compete 
for the growers citrus. The 
high dollar to the grower will as- 
sure a reasonable profit to every 
segmennt of the citrus industry. 

This will establish a more con- 
tinuous prosperity in our economy 


.. Statement By... 
BARNEY COHEN, PRESIDENT 


citrus belt. The 
prosper — more 
circulation than 


throughout the 
merchants will 
money will be in 
ever before. 

The grapefruit crop’ will not 
exceed 35 million boxes and the 
demand for this limited supply will 
be as great as that for oranges by 
all of the three major distributing 
factors in the industry. 

The opening price for Hamlin 
and Parson Browns should be 
$2.50 per box on the tree and 
the price for early grapefruit 
should be $2.00 per box on the 
tree. 

It is our hope that some of the 
packing houses in central Florida 
will not rush the early market by 
shipping grapefruit unfit for hu- 
man consumption, although such 
fruit may comply with the ma- 
turity standards and color breaks. 

The following four excerpts are 
quoted from Section 109 of the 
present Citrus Laws: 

“The Legislature finds and de- 
termines and so declares that, for 
many years past, the shipment of 
raw, immature citrus fruit, gen- 
erally designated as “green fruit” 
from the state of Florida to con- 
suming markets has caused loss 
of millions of dollars to the citrus 
growers of Florida: also has re- 
sulted in the lowering of the 
standard of living of many of its 
citizens: adversely affected the 
economic conditions of the entire 
state: reduced the receipts in the 
collection of ad valorem taxes, 
thereby reducing revenue needed 
by counties and cities: caused fi- 
nancial loss to the growers and 
shippers and processors who did 
not engage in the shipment of 
green fruit: and that such practice 
each year hurts the good name and 
reputation of all Florida citrus.” 

“And after having had _ the 
advice and counsel of the best 
qualified and most expert tech- 
nical advisers in the Florida Citrus 
industry, and after having had the 
benefit of the advice of some 
of the most expert and best in- 


formed growers, shippers, and 
processors, and after having made 
a careful study of the reaction of 
all citrus fruits by reason of 
changes in climatic conditions, and 
having found that regardless of the 
color of an orange or the color 
of a grapefruit or regardless of 
the juice content of such fruit, 
finds such fruit may be immature 
and unfit for human consumption.” 

“Therefore, the Legislature here- 
by finds and determines and so 
declares that, until nature has 
completed its process of removing 
the raw immature flavor, such 
citrus fruit will still be immature 
and unfit for human consumption 
and, when marketed will result in 
dissatisfied consumers who will 
cease purchasing Florida citrus for 
some time and will classify that 
fruit which they had _ purchased 
as Florida green fruit.’ 


Viewed from 


, EVERY angle 
—Telephone Service is 
worth more than it costs! 


How much time does your 
telephone save you? How many 
steps does it save? Can you 
really measure its convenience 
in business—in your everyday 
life? How would you ever be- 
gin to value it in emergencies? 

Truly then—viewed from 
every angle, telephone service 
is worth more than it costs. 
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“Therefore, the Legislature de- 
clares that the strict enforcement 
of the maturity standards, as set 
forth in this act, is definitely in 
the public’s interest and for the 
public’s welfare, and, that no 
citrus should be shipped from Flor- 
ida and sold in the consuming 
markets which has a raw, imma- 
ture flavor, and which could be 
classed by the consuming public as 
“Florida green fruit.’ 

If packing houses persist’ in 
rushing the market with raw, 
green, immature fruit, although 
such fruit may comply with ma- 
turity and color tests, then these 
shippers will be in _ violation 


We hope that such practice will 
not continue. If it does, then 
delegations of small growers from 
our association will again secure 
samples of such “Green Florida 
Fruit” and expose same to the 
Florida Citrus Commission as we 
did last year. 

There is every assurance that if 
the movement of this season’s cit- 
rus crop complies with all phases 
of the citrus code and if the three 
major distributing factors in the 
industry, namely: the concentra- 
tors, the single strength canners 
and packing houses, approach this 
problem intelligently because of 
the remarkable accomplishments 
of last season—the grower will then 
be assured of the high dollar and 
all segments of the industry will 
prosper. 


FRUIT RATES SUBJECT 
OF NEW BOOK 


The why and how of the present 
citrus rate structure is the sub- 
ject of CITRUS FRUIT RATES: 
DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC 
APPRAISAL ($3.25), published 
recently by the University of Flor- 
ida Press. The conditions which 
have produced the present rates, 
and a_ picture of the resulting 
complex economic pattern, are 
fully discussed by the authors of 
this authoritative work, Professors 
Truman C. Bigham and Merrill J. 
Roberts. 

Rate structures of the three 
major citrus-producing states, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Texas, are 
evaluated and _ suggestions for 
change made where existing prac- 
tices appear to depart from the 


given economic standards. 
_ CITRUS FRUIT RATES is de- 
Signed to appeal to students of 





transportation, and to professional 
and general readers interested in 
the economic forces of this branch 
of agriculture. 

Historical as well as legal ma- 
terial is examined for the estab- 
lishment of rate-making criteria. 
Decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission affecting rate 


Of Course Youll - 
Section 109 of the Citrus eh WSC WACNESLA 
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structure and the influence of 
trucking and water shipment on 
railroad rates also receive careful 
consideration by the authors. 


When packing for traveling, pre- 
vent serious wrinkling by covering 
both sides of a dress with tissue or 
cheesecloth before folding. 






Water-Soluble 


DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


You'll find it more convenient, effective and 





economical to apply magnesia to your citrus by using fertilizer con- 


taining Sul-Po-Mag. 


Florida citrus growers, almost without exception, have been using 
magnesia in their fertilizers for many years. Sandy soils of Florida 
are deficient in magnesia and few citrus grove soils have an adequate 
supply. Without a sufficient supply of magnesia, citrus trees are 
more sensitive to cold and drouth and the fruit is small, with low 


food value and poor taste. 


Because an ample supply of soluble magnesia is so essential in get- 
ting good yield and quality of citrus, you'll want to provide it in the 
most practical and economical way. The experience of most growers 
shows you can get best results with a fertilizer containing Su/-Po-Mag. 
Sul-Po-Mag is a properly balanced, natural combination of potash 
and magnesia; both are in water-soluble form and immediately 


available to the plant. 


Leading manufacturers throughout Florida are using Su/-Po-Mag in, 
their mixed fertilizers. So when you order fertilizer for citrus and for 
vegetables and other crops, be sure it contains Su/-Po-Mag. 


e 


POTASH a DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Ask for a Fertilizer containing Jal RET 
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Some Aspects Of The 
History Of Citrus Pa 


e = TT = ————— 
T. RALPH ROBINSON 
) OT1 a TERRA CEIA, FLORIDA 


Going back to the seeds brought (Concluded from last issue) were apparently appreciated by a 
to the New World by Columbus, select few, but it failed to meet 
it will be recalled that no mention Tt on) Pele a a ba popular approval for a_ surpris- 
is made of grapefruit, Floyida’s ruit seeds are palyembryonic. This ingly long time. Introduced into 
unique contribution to the citrus would seem to indicate that grape- Florida about 1809 by Don Philippe, 
markets of the _world. Not only fruit arose through hybridization Spanish nobleman located near 
was grapefruit as we know it un- botqzeen a shaddock end an engnee, Safety Harbor on Old Tampa Bay, 
ian ik: the G0 Malt ts Oo. the polyembryonic character of the it spread slowly but was grown 
lumbus’ time—it was and is prac- orange being dominant. We of chiefly as a curiosity or for home 
tically to this day unknown in the the U. S. Department of Agri- use. Not until winter visitors from 
Orient, whence all our other citrus culture have attempted by crossing the North developed a liking for 
fruits originally came. The near- ‘° re-create grapefruit, but thus grapefruit was any trade in it 
est counterpart to grapefruit in far without ee This is not established. This happened some- 
the Orient is the pummelo or ‘UrPrising, since the chances of time between 1880 and 1885, the 


. : striking exactly thes: ombi- . : : 
shaddock, a native of the islands ‘ 7 ng exactly the =. . . first shipments north being made 
— : ine nation of characters in a limited 
of the Malayan Archipelago and 


. number’ of hybrid seedlings is 
Polynesia. The name “shaddock” , : 3 
was used in the West Indies for after all rather remote. ms pt ee. Cy ee oe 
tiie large, thick-skinned pummelos, 
because a certain Captain Shad- 


dock was credited with having \\ | | | i i Mii / Ws: Wy 
brought the seed from the East. \\t \\ 17 1 
x UC, 


in barrels that netted about fifty 


The merits of the new fruit coming of the present century did 


The fruit was first planted in ne 
Barbados late in the 17th century. SS d/p Dolomite? 
The shaddock was grown chiefly \ 
as a curiosity, although some of 
the oriental varieties are highly . . 
esteemed in their native lands. It Like paying yourself 
now appears. likely that it was = 
from the shaddock that the New = 2 / 
World acquired the wonderful fruit Zz EXTRA d, d. d, 
that we call grapefruit, by muta- %, All LUL eu . 
tion or perhaps through chance Y} 
hybridization. Mn, ’ ys’ 
Grapefruit is first mentioned, AV y yn Pry yyyyan' ‘VWA\\ 
under the name “forbidden fruit,” ; ‘ age 
on coenmtiag in Qusbades be Guil- Get the most out of your investment in fertilizer and land 
fith Hughes in’ 1750, and is re- 
corded from Jamaica as “forbidden 
fruit or smaller shaddock” by the acid-alkali balance to the soil and adds the calcium and 
Patrick Browne in 1789. In 1814 
John Lunan used the name “grape- magnesium needed for vigorous growth and quality fruit 
fruit” in his Hortus Jamaicensis. 
Despite efforts to change the Pay yourself an EXTRA dividend this season. Apply d/p 
name to ‘“‘pomelo” the name grape- : ° 
fruit has aa inte willie oo nie Dolomite and enjoy a better return from your fruit! 
seems certain to persist. Although 
for a long time grouped with the 


pummelos, grapefruit is now recog- 4 ih! 

nized as a distinct botanical species, iDad Lai I K 

Cjtrus paradisi Macf. One funda- . 
mental difference between grape- olitcle, SZ. 
fruit and the shaddocks is the fact OCALA, FLORIDA 
that the latter are unique among 
citrus fr’t.s in having seeds with 
but a single embryo, while grape- 


care — apply d/p Dolomite! That’s the material that restores 
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grapefruit really begin to com- 
mand a place in the fruit markets 
of the nation. Once started, the 
demand increased at a pace hardly 
paralleled by that shown by any 
other newly introduced fruit. 

An important contribution to 
the world-wide popularity of grape- 
fruit was the discovery in Florida 
of a seedless variety generally 
known as the Marsh _ Seedless, 
named for the man who initiated 
its propagation and distributed it 
from his Lakeland nursery. Con- 
flicting reports as to the origin 
of this variety led me to make a 
thorough investigation of the mat- 
ter in the spring of 1933. For- 
tunately this was done while there 
were still living a number of per- 
sons entirely familiar with the 
original tree and its history. My 
findings were reported in_ the 
Journal of Heredity in November, 
1933. The parent tree, a_seed- 
ling, grew in the grove of William 
Hancock at Socrum, about 12 miles 
north of Lakeland. It was a bear- 
ing tree when Hancock bought the 
place in 1862, and was in a de- 
eadent condition when the freeze 
of 1894-95 killed _ it. Propoga- 
tion had, however, been started by 
several persons about 1885, al- 
though the value of the variety 
was not fully appreciated for an- 
other 30 years. The Marsh Seed- 
less has been the predominant va- 
riety in practically all recent 
plantings, and is almost the only 
one grown in the Southwest and 
in foreign countries that have 
taken up the growing of grape- 
fruit recently. 

A further impetus to grapefruit 
consumption was furnished when 
it was discovered, at the time of 
World War_I, that grapefruit 
would lend itself to canning, mak- 
ing it available for use the year 
around. How important that fac- 
tor has become may be realized 
when it is stated that in recent 
Seasons processed grapefruit has 
accounted for 50% or more of 
the total production in Florida. Of 
course, the demand growing out of 
the requirements of the Armed 
Forces and Lend-Lease has had an 
important bearing on this phase of 
grapefruit utilization, but even be- 
fore the war as much as one-third 
of the crop went into cans. 

Another contribution that Florida 
is at the present time making to 
the citrus situation is the out- 
growth of a citrus breeding pro- 
gram initiated by the U. S. De- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Give the bess CARE  — 
to get better Fruit ! 


a> 


It’s not the wish for quality 
fruit that pays off in the pack- 
ing house — it’s the deed back of 
your efforts to produce it. Your 





all-year fertilization program, the 
methods and materials you use to 
keep fruit brignt and trees healthy 
in the battle against insects and 
diseases — all these and more are 
vital in growing better fruit. 
DEPEND ON GULF—and the com- 
plete cooperation of your local Gulf 
Field Man—for your plan of grove 
care. You get results that can be 
measured at picking time. 


od 











ALSO USE G TF 


DUSTS ano SPRAYS 





THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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Reporte ‘8 Dut Field Men .. .. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

Very little damage was sustained 
by citrus in this area from the 
Labor Day hurricane. In fact the 
large amount of rainfall accom- 
panying the winds over this whole 
area was most welcome. We now 
have sufficient moisture in the 
ground to properly size up the fruit 
and supply all needs of the tree. 
Vegetable growers in the Ruskin- 
Palmetto area had flood conditions 
and severe loss of plants, but as 
the season was just getting started 
the loss was not a catastrophe. 
In the Immokalee and Ft. Myers 
area the rainfall amounted to a 
life saver — the Summer rains hav- 
ing been delayed so long as to ap 
proximate a drought. Farms in 
that section are now in condition 
to begin the Fall plantings with an 
ample water supply. The acreage 
being planted seems to be an in- 
crease over last year. 


E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

We had some damage to citrus 
groves due to heavy rains in Pasco 
and Hernando counties, but it was 
spotted and the damage was con- 
fined to hills where groves were 
planted. Some fruit in the same 
section was blown from the trees 
but certainly could not be consid- 
ered as very serious) The rains 
accompanying the hurricane were 
very beneficial as most groves 
were beginning to suffer from dry 
weather. With the rains most fer- 
tilizer started working and now 
groves are looking very good. We 
are planning to get an early start 
with our Fall fertilizer application. 
Some grapefruit is beginning to 
move and prices have been fair. 
There is also a lot of activity be- 
ing shown in the early orange mar- 
ket with tests for maturity made 
very regular. Oranges on sour root 
are right on the verge of passing 
tests and they will start moving 
at an early date. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 

Citrus groves in many instances 
are being cultivated at this time 
and the cover crops have been 
chopped in all groves, and the pro- 
perties are looking good with good 
crops of fruit. The fruit is of sev- 
eral sizes due to the prolonged 
blooming period which will make for 


bad picking. There is some scale 
and mite damage but not as much 
so far as has been in previous 
years. Some grapefruit is being 
picked now, but very few oranges 
have been moved. Packing houses 
are working on repairs, boxes, lad- 
ders, ete., in an effort to have 
everything in top shape for the 
fruit moving season. Vegetable 
crops were knocked out, but they 
have been started again. I think 
Wwe were very lucky as far as hur- 
ricane damage was concerned, with 
not too much damage and plenty 
of water which was very much 
needed. 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

The Labor Day hurricane cculd 
have been a catastrophe ia this sec- 
tion but fortunatel; it was bene- 
ficial. We lost very little fruit 
from wind and we had the best 
rain that we have had in some 
time. Cover crops have been grow- 
ing in excellent shape and have 
been chopped. Trees are looking 
good and fruit is sizing up very 
well. Some grapefruit has been 
moved to market but these ship- 
ments have been light. Packing 
house men and growers are busy 
testing carly oranges for maturity 
but very few have passed the test 
to date. However, everything looks 
encouraging and it will not be long 
before all packing houses will be 
busy with both oranges and grape- 
fruit. We have been rushing the 
grapefruit market just a_ little, 
causing a decline in prices on this 
variety of fruit. It is hoped that 
some measures will be taken to 
correct this condition. Pruning has 
been very general this Summer and 
as a whole groves are in excellent 
condition. It will be wise for you 
to keep a close check on mites from 
now until your fruit has been 
picked for damage done at this 
time will nullify all that you have 
done so far this season. 
HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 

COUNTIES 
T. D. (Tillman) Watson 

The recent hurricane did some 
damage in areas throughout this 
territory but we also had some 
benefits too. The water stood in 
some low groves due to the heavy 
rainfo!l but it certainly didn’t do 
very much damage, and the winds 
blew off some fruit but it was not 


Ca 
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a severe loss. The benefits derived 
from the rain far outweighed any 
damage done by both winds and 
water. Some grapefruit is begin- 
ning to move to markct and has 
been bringing a fair price but dur- 
ing the last week there has been 
a decline in price and we are all 
hoping that something can be done 
to stabilize prices at a level that 
will return a profit to the grower. 
Scale insects have been bad and 
growers have been fighting them 
all Summer. Rust mite also have 
been very active and growers can- 
not affcrd to neglect this pest at 
the present time. Packing houses 
have cverything in readiness for 
the fast approaching shipping sea- 
son and it will not be long before 
there will be a hive of activity in 
Many groves. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS & 
HARDEE COUNTIES 
R. L. (Bob) Padgett 

We have been suffering from dry 
weather all Summer and while most 
of the citrus section had plenty of 
rain during the hurricane we did 
not get too much in this immediate 
territory. We are hoping for more 
before we enter the Winter sea- 
son. We did not experience much 
damage from the hurricane and 
if we can get by without a bad 
storm and get some additional rains 
we should have an excellent crop 
of fruit to place on the market 
this season. We are beginning to 
get some sizes on fruit and it ap- 
pears that we will have a larger 
crop of fruit than we at first 
thought. Some grapefruit has been 
moving to market but shipments 
have been light. Prices to date 
have been fair but not as high as 
we thought they would be and 
everyone is hoping that conditions 
will improve as the season pro- 
gresses. There is very little acti- 
vity by the on-the-tree buyers in 
any kind of fruit except that which 
can be picked at this time. The 
rains did some damage to the 
vegetable producing areas in Har- 
dee county, but at least we have 
a supply of moisture in the soil and 
this should be of much value to the 
Fall crops that have just been 
planted and are now being planted. 
A LT TS 


ONLY THE FINEST 
INGREDIENTS 
MONEY CAN BUY 
ARE USED IN 
LYONS FERTILIZERS 
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Ever since we kin remember we've heard 
various individuals and various groups in the 
citrus industry in Florida, quarrelin’ ’mongst 
themselves as to various problems which faces 
the industry at almost constant intervals ... 
sometimes we’ve jist about given up any hope 
for the industry as a whole workin’ together 

for the benefit of the industry, instead of a lot of folks with different 
ideas refusing’ to see but one side of any question . . . their own side. 


But as we git older it has finally come to us that maybe the reason 
the citrus industry in Florida is generally so successful . . . much more 
so than any other agricultural industry we know of .. . is because 
there are so many individualists in the industry. Even the fact that 
these rugged individualists often disagree so violently may be respon- 
sible for the fact that the industry is considered exceptionally well 
versed as a whole upon the numerous problems of production, market- 
ing and the like. 


So regardless of how many different ideas we may have concerning 
the proper method of handling our citrus crops the record shows that 
as a whole in the past few years the industry has prospered and has 
demonstrated its ability to work cooperatively for the benefit of our 
growers, when such cooperation points the way to prosperity. 


Like everyone else in the industry we've got some pretty definite 
views about the whole situation . . . but we haven’t reached a point 
where we believe that we’re the only one who has ideas that may be 
worth anything . . . come to think of it there are a lot of other folks 
who have a right to consider that they’re purty smart too. 


The government forecasts predict a big crop for Florida durin’ 
the coming season . . . and this big crop forecast has caused less frettin’ 
this time than any time we can remember, ’cause it looks like there was 
goin’ to be a market plum able to take care of all the good quality 
fruit we can raise . . . this frozen concentrate has opened up a new 
field that added to the fresh fruit market and the single strength juice 
markets gives every appearance of providing a good market for every- 
thing we raise ... provided we keep the quality up to a standard that 
the consumers is going to like. 


Uncle Bill 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 
THE HISTORY OF 
CITRUS IN FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 15) 


partment of Agriculture in 1893, 
over half a century ago. At that 
time Swingle and Webber, in the 
attempt to create hardier sweet 
oranges, made numerous’ crosses 
between the hardy trifoliate or- 
ange and the common sweet or- 
ange. Many hybrids, called 
“citranges,” were’ produced, but 
none that would serve as true or- 
ange substitutes. The program of 
research was gradually expanded 
until hybrids had been secured be- 
tween practically all the main 
species and _ varieties of true 
citrus, and involving some of the 
more closely allied citrus relatives 
—an accomplishment unparalleled 
in the field of subtropical _ hor- 
ticulture. The particular hybrid 
that is now making its debut is 
that between the grapefruit and 
the tangerine, known as the tan- 
gelo. Thousands of seedlings were 
grown and tested to secure a half 
dozen tangelo varieties suited to 
commercial handling, and matur- 
ing at different periods so that 
tangelos might be available prac- 
tically throughout Florida’s  ship- 
ping season. It has been my 
privilege to be intimately associated 
with this breeding program for the 
past 25 years, and it is a great 
satisfaction to see the growing 
popularity of this new fruit. The 
tangelos as a more nearly 
resemble an orange of superlative 
quality than they do either of the 
parent fruits. Their high color 
of flesh and of peel makes them 
attractive to the eye, and they bid 
fair to take an important place in 
the citrus market, particularly in 
the fancy fruit and private order 
trades. The Temple orange, evi- 
dently a natural hybrid, should 
doubtless be classed with the tan- 
gelos, which it resembles in many 
respects. Thus far’ the tangelos 
have not appeared very well suited 
to other citrus growing regions of 
the United States, so that Florida 
may prove to have a_ practical 
monopoly of this fruit, as it has 
of the tangerine. 

No discussion of citrus develop- 
ments in Florida would be com- 
plete without some mention of 
the social effects of what may be 
termed the industrialization of 
citrus handling. Time was, within 
the memory of many of us, when 
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a good part of the fruit leaving 
Florida was packed by the grove 
owners themselves, in crude pack- 
ing sheds and with still more 
crude equipment. The labor for 
picking and packing was recruited 
from the immediate neighborhood, 
and the payroll thus locally dis- 
tributed was a potent factor in 
building up fairly prosperous rural 
communities, 


With the’ passing of the local 
car-a-day packing house, and the 
centralization of fruit handling 
through very large and well-equip- 
ped packing houses serving a wide 
territory, the picture has greatly 
changed. The labor of picking and 
packing has gradually passed into 
the hands of migrant workers, and 
the effect may be seen in the de- 
cline of some of our rural com- 
munities. Greater efficiency both 
in packing and in’ marketing is 
certainly attainable through the 
centralization, but it is 
that the social problems 
arising therefrom should be _ rec- 
ognized and that counter measures 
be taken wherever possible. It 
is important that a large propor- 
tion of our rural youth should find 
their surroundings sufficiently at- 
tractive and their employment suf- 
ficiently remunerative to make 
them desire to follow the horticul- 
tural pursuits of their fathers, in- 
stead of drifting to the cities, or 
perhaps becoming migrant laborers 


present 
desirable 


themselves. 

Reference has already been made 
to the recent book edited by Web- 
ber and Batchelor, entitled ‘The 
Citrus Industry,’”’ and issued by the 
University of California Press. 
Anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of this industry, not only in 
Florida but elsewhere in the citrus- 
growing regions of the world, will 
find this authoritative work in- 
valuable. Another fascinating 
work, from both a historical and a 
literary point of view, is “Hes- 
perides, a History of the Culture 
and Use of Citrus Fruits,” by S. 
Tolkowsky, published in London in 
1938. The author has made an 
exhaustive search of the ancient 
literature—Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, Persian, 
East Indian, and Malayan—as well 
works in the more recent 
European literature, in developing 
his theme. His greatest contri- 
bution to citrus history is his set- 
ting back of about eight centuries 
the probable date of introduction 


of oranges and into the 


as of 


lemons 
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regions bordering the Mediterran- 
ean—especially Italy. Most writers, 
following the conclusions of Gal- 
lesio, have mainntained that these 
fruits did not make their appear- 
ance in Italy and neighboring coun- 
tries until the 10th century A. D., 
although conceeding that the citron 
was known and grown throughout 
the Mediterranean Basin for over 
a thousand years previous to that 
time—in fact, from the time of 
Theophrastus.* Tolkowsky shows, 
both by literature references and 
by the reproduction of murals and 
friezes dating back to the days of 
Pompeii, that lemons and oranges 
of a sort were known at that period 
of Roman history. His erudite 
researches thus do more than trace 
the history of citrus; they give an 
insight into the art, customs, com- 
merce, and very lives of these 
ancient peoples. 


fact that Theo- 
phrastus, in describing the flowers of 
the citron, was the first writer (or 
botan.st) to suggest in effect that flow- 
ers had both male and female parts, 
At least he stated that “of the flowers 
those that have, as it were, a distaff 
projecting in the middie are fertile, 
while those that have it not are infer- 
lite.”’ His observation holds true to 
this many of the flowers of the 
citron non-pistillate, and _ thus 
pureiy character. 


3. It is an interesting 


day, 
being 
male in 


U. S. D. A. AMENDS 
TERMS OF ORANGE 
EXPORT PROGRAM 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
the U. &. Depart- 
ment of Agricu‘ture announced re- 
cent y that all “Notices of Intention 
to File Claim Under Orange Export 
Program QMX 7a”’ filed on or after 
August 16, 1950, must be approved 
in writing by a representative of 
the Secretary of Agriculture before 
the export sale will become eligible 
for payment under the prograin. 

Approval will be granted 
crder in which such _ notices 
received only as long as funds au- 
t-orized are available. 


ministration of 
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Classified Ads 


CITRUS TREES — Standard Commer- 
cial Varictics and Rootstucks.  [n- 
formation, Recommendations and 
Prices lurnished Upon Request. 
Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 2580, 
Tampa, Florida. 


$600 00 BUILDS COZY 4 ROOMS and 
bath. Concrete block. Stuccoed. 
Complete instructions $1.00. Sxgi- 
naw Realty Agency, Box 992, Saszi- 
naw, Mich. 





Are your citrus trees in good condition — ready to produce smooth, 
high quality fruit that brings top prices? The answer is YES if 
they’ve been fed Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers regularly. 


Wherever citrus grows, Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers are used with 
outstanding results, season after season. Growers know they can 
depend on Armour’s to supply the right amounts 

of the essential plant food elements that produc- 

Armour’ ing trees need. Order a supply — make your 


or 
next application Armour’s. 
FERTHNZERS 
Make Drop a card to.our Jacksonville office if you want 
Every Acre advice from a trained Armour Field Represent- 


Do Its ative. There’s no obligation. 
Best 


ARMIUURFERTILER WORKS ARMOUR 77 Sate 44. WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Lyons Fertilize 


Are Invited 


To join that large and successful group 
of Florida Growers who have found that 
the slogan shown above is something 
more than a catchy advertising phrase 

; . the fact that you can produce 
Maximum Crops of Finest Quality with 
Lyons Fertilizers, is a simple statement 
lhased upon many years of practical demon- 
“tration Many of Florida’s most 
successful citrus growers have profited 
year after year through the use of Lyons 
. ertilizers. 


You, too, can profit by 
using Lyons Fertilizers 


Fertilizer Company 
Tampa, Florida 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. H. Rickborn, Sales Manager, Lakeland 
V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden 

E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, Tampa 
James M. Sample, Lake Hamilton 


Eaves Allison, Sarasota 

R. L. Padgett, Avon Park 
Norman Tuckett, Minneola 
Tillman D. Watson, Tampa 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK: 


Arnold Feed & Seed Store, 

Winter Garden 
John W. Barber, Jr., Webster 
Berryhill Hardware Co., 

Route No, 8, Box 1055, Tampa 
Norman Blocker, Blanton 
Butler Feed Co., 

409 18th St., Leesburg 
H. C. Beckett Grove Service, 

Winter Garden 
Dowling Feed Store, 

715 9th St., Bradenton 
Fox Feed Store, 

418 W. Waters Ave., Tampa 
W. B. Goding & Son, Apopka 
Harry Goldberg, Pompano 
Raymond Graham, Zolfo Springs 
Hillsboro Feed & Milling Co., 

8021 E. Broadway, Tampa 
Harold H. Kastner & Co., 

1300 French Ave., Sanford 
A. G. Macaulay, 

1089 Central Ave., St. Petersburg 
McCord Feed Store, Winter Garden 
Judson Nichols, Pierson 
Robert A. Nordman, 

282% N. Clara Ave., Deland 
John W. Parker, Arcadia 
Ruskin Farm Supplies, Ruskin 
Sarasota Feed Co., 

121 S. Lemon Ave., Sarasota 
A. H. Schrader, San Antonio 
Slaughter & Taylor, Inc., 

8th Ave., Palmetto 
South Bay Growers, Inc., South Bay 
J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland 
Smith Feed Store 

110 N. Rodgewood, Sebring 
Sparks & Jordan, ; 

5511 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 
Taylor’s Feed Store, Zephyrhills 
Tampa Feed Co., 5904 Florida Ave. 
Tarpon Feed & Supply Co., 

Tarpon Springs 
Thornton Feed Co., 

8718 Nebraska Ave., ‘Tampa 
Tuckett, Inc., Minneola 
Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee 
G. E. Wetherington, 

Route No. 2, Box 479, Plant City 
Wells Citrus Service & Supply Co. 

Tavares 


YOuUR CROP 





